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winter set in again they must have horses to carry
them, otherwise they must return with their mission
unaccomplished or risk almost certain death amidst the
snow and ice of those high altitudes. But where were
the horses to come from? There was only one source,
the Indians, but they had seen no Indians for weeks,
though Sacajawea, when appealed to, insisted that they
were in the country of the Shoshones, and that on more
than one occasion she had seen smoke in the distance
which she said came from the signal-fires of her people.

Still day followed day without any sign of help.
Mountain piled on mountain till there seemed to be no
end to the towering peaks with which they were sur-
rounded, and at last, as a final resort, Lewis decided
that he must go on in front and try to find assistance
for his companions. It was the only thing left for him
to do. If he failed, then they must turn back. So
one morning, with three of the strongest of his com-
rades to accompany him, he pushed on ahead, leaving
the remainder to follow at the best pace they could
muster.

On, on; higher and higher. Each morning Lewis
and his companions set out with renewed hope that that
day they might find help, each evening their hopes were
dashed to the ground. They reached the Continental
Divide, where instead of sloping to the east the ground
began to slope westward towards the Pacific, and there
planted the American flag. What did those four ragged,
weary men think about, we wonder, as they stood gazing
towards what was to them the Promised Land? Were
they full of jubilation and hope? There was some